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expedition of Apr. 19. On Oct. 30 he was
elected a member of the board of war but de-
clined to serve. After the Revolution his martial
ardor found outlet in the suppression of Shays's
Rebellion, during the course of which he was
busily engaged in recruiting troops, arresting
law-breakers, and dispatching intelligence of the
movements of the insurgents to the state authori-
ties.

His civilian services were no less notable and
varied than his military. He was town clerk of
Groton for thirteen years and selectman for
over thirty. He served on many important town
committees, including a committee (of which he
was chairman) to protest against the Stamp
Act, the Committee of Correspondence, and a
committee charged with the duty of enforcing the
Association of 1774. He was a member of the
supreme executive council from 1777 to 1780,
justice of the .peace and of the quorum, and judge
of probate for Middlesex County from 1779 un-
til his death. Keenly interested in education, he
was one of the original trustees of Groton Acad-
emy and the first president of the board. His
high professional standing is attested by the fact
that he was awarded an honorary degree of M.D.
by Harvard in 1791. He was one of the original
incorporators of the Massachusetts Medical So-
ciety, a member of the New Hampshire Medical
Society, president for many years of the Middle-
sex Medical Society, and of the Western Society
of Middlesex Husbandmen. In 1780 he was in-
corporated a fellow of the American Academy
of Arts and Sciences. On Feb. 19, 1756, he
married Lydia, daughter of David Baldwin,
of Watertown. He was over six feet tall and in-
clined to corpulence. His courtly manners, en-
gaging conversation, and considerate kindliness,
especially to the needy and distressed, made him,
despite his deafness in later years, a welcome
figure to sick and well alike. His medical prac-
tice embraced an extensive area, and in covering
it he was frequently obliged to take exhausting
trips. Hence it is said that he acquired the habit
of sleeping on horseback. He died at Groton of
pectoral dropsy.

[Columbian Centinel, Nov. zi, 1804; James Thatch-
er, Am. Medic. Biog. (1828), vol. I; Caleb Butler, Hist,
of the Town of Groton (1848) ; Wm. Prescott, The
Prescott Memorial (1870) ; S. A. Green, Groton Hist.
Series (4 vols., 1887-99) and Groton during the Revo-
lution (1900) ; Timothy Alden, A Collection of Am.
Epitaphs and Inscriptions, vol. II (1814).] E.E.C.

PRESCOTT, SAMUEL (Aug. 19, 1751-^
J777)> physician, one of the "warners" of Apr.
18, 1775, was born in Concord, Mass., the son of
Dr. Abel and Abigail (Brigham) Prescott and
a descendant of John Prescott who settled in
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New England in 1640. Both his father and his
grandfather, Dr. Jonathan Prescott, were phy-
sicians. His fame in American history lies in the
fact that he successfully completed the midnight
ride of warning after Paul Revere was captured.
The evening of Apr. 18, 1775, he had spent in
Lexington, and after one o'clock he started on
his journey home by horseback. He overtook
Revere and William Dawes, who had just
aroused John Hancock and Samuel Adams at
the parsonage with the news that the British
troops were marching from Boston to destroy
the military stores of the provincials at Concord.
Revere found Prescott to be "a high Son of Lib-
erty," and they all proceeded together on the
road to Concord which ran through the northern
part of Lincoln. As they approached a pasture
on the right (now marked by a tablet), Revere,
who was riding ahead, saw' two mounted British
officers in the moonlight waiting under a tree.
Two more officers came through the bars from the
pasture and all four spurred up to Revere with
pistols in their hands. At sight of the officers
Dawes turned rein and escaped down the road.
Prescott galloped up to Revere, used the butt
end of his whip as a weapon, and they both at-
tempted to push through. But the officers, armed
with pistols and swords, forced them into the
pasture. "Put on!" cried Prescott to Revere;
and turning suddenly to the left, he jumped his
horse over a stone wall, and made off down a
rough farmway into a ravine near a swamp.
Revere took to the right in the direction of a
wood and was captured there by six other offi-
cers. Prescott, being familiar with the country,
circled westward until he came out into the fields
behind the house of Samuel Hartwell of the Lin-
coln Minute Men. Here he awakened the house-
hold and then sped on to Concord where he
gave the alarm. Prescott's exploit enabled the
Minute Men to assemble and to conceal most of
the stores before the British arrived. Prescott
was in service at Ticonderoga in 1776. "He was
taken prisoner on board a privateer afterwards,
and carried to Halifax, where he died in jail"
(Shattuck, post, p. 114).

[Wm. Prescott, The Prescott Memorial (1870);
Lemuel Shattuck, A Hist, of the Town of Concord
(1835); Frank W. C. Hersey, Heroes of the Battle
Road . . . 1775 (1930) ; Paul Revere's narratives of his
ride, printed in E. H. Goss, The Life of Col. Paul Re-
vere (2 vols., 1891) ; Mass. Soldiers and Sailors of the
Revolutionary War, Vol. XII (1904).] p.W.C.H.

PRESCOTT, WILLIAM (Feb. 20, 1726-
Oct. 13, 1795), Revolutionary soldier, brother
of Oliver Prescott [g.z>.], was born in Groton,
Mass. His father, Benjamin Prescott, was a man
of property and position, a descendant of John
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